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ABSTBACT " * - 

This is a demographic survey of families with 
preschool children in the Appalachian area conducted to provide 
information concerning .the target audience for the At>palachla 
Educational Laboratory's Hone-Oriented Preschool Education Program 
(HOPE) . HOPE is an integrated approach to education for presc&ool and 
kindergarten children using hpae> group and televised instruction. 
This survey was conducted on a sample of 699 families. living in 
Appalachian areas of seven states. Data presented here include 
information on family size, community size, percentage of mothers-' who 
are heads of households, percentage of mothers who work outside the 
hone, occupations and educational levels of heads of households, . -' 
number ,of fanilies whose childrfijt have nursefy school, kindergarten 
or home-based program experience, persoii',in charge of the child 
during the day, number of neals the child eats at home, types of 
reading .materials in the home, and .the cultural environment provided 
by the familyj^ Five correlations between selected variables are^ 
reported. It is concluded that the'data support claims *o"f diversity 
in the Appalachian region. (MS) 
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Introdu9tion * . ' - 

The Home^riented Preschool Education (HOPE) process, being developed by* 
M^irketable Preschool Education Prograuj (hSJEP) of the Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory (AEL) , is an integrated approach to education for three- # four-, 
and five-year-old children. It includes the use of home instruction, group 
instruction, and televised instruction as the thr^e niajor components. 

!Ihe first .comE>on€nt involves a treiined paraorofessional v^o- *goes to the • 
home of each, child in an assigned region once a week to deliver materials and 
supplies which are to be shared by the child and parent. This home visitor also 
spends time with both the child and parent in learning activities which benefit 
the child anh, depending, on the needs of the child and parent, spends time in 
discussion with the parent in an, attempt to foster positive interactions with 
the diild and to enable the parent to perform in an effective instructional role. 
>. 'The second component involves group interaction. Once each week the child 
attends a two-hour session in a group setting with p^ers in a mobile classroom 
or convenient fixed location. -Activities presented by a trained professional 
tfeacher are based on the objectives for 1;he total program and serve to initiate 
supervised social interaction of children dn small groups.^ These grotK> activities 
reinforce material presented in^ the televised lessons and con^ilemeot the efforts 
at home of parents and visltirfg p^raprof^ssionalsr Earents meet weekly to dis- 
CUSS- their child-trait^ijig experiences. • . . 

The third component involves^* televised instruction. It is used to initiate 
basic skill instruction, encoxarage the desire for learning, *ahd provide new exper- 
i^iitses for young' (±ildren. Television also provides a thread of continuity to 
the entire effort. Each lesson is thirty minutes long and the lessons are broad- 
cast into the children's homes five days a week. Since the lessons are based' on 
i>ehavioral objectives ^ the emphasis is oh attainment through entertaining program 
content. * ■ ^ 



.tach component i& essential yet individxxally each component is not suffi- 
cient to provide an adequate intervention program for preschool children. Ihe 
program is designed t;p* integrate the three components into a Viable system of 
mutxially complementary relationships which is cost effective in the attain- 
ment of desired, lasting e^^SgJpts in the life of the child. The curriciiliim is 
planned and generated and then the strengths of each delivery mode^ are* exploited 
to the fullest and the countervailing weaJcnes^es are effectively countered in 
the. integrated systems 

The terminal objective of the program is to make available to rura} child- 
ren a preschool education program which will: (a) utilize existing public and 
private television transmission facilities to deliver the |>rogram; (b)^ §ncourage 



ate planning/ funding / ^d im{)^enentc[tion; (c) be 



multi-district and multi-state 
more cost effective than the traditional classroom approach in an area that is 
^.acking in p2;eschool ^facilitie^^. (d) m^e use of paraprofessionals ;• aind (^) 



Involve and assist the parent in the instructional role. 

J , In order that the integrated program can be sucaessf ully implemented into 
the Appalachian Region, it is essential to be able to accurately describe the 

characteristics of the target population. Once the target population is 

/ 

accxic^tely described, then the program can be modified tp fit the needs of 
, «. • 

this culturally diverse population. 

To provide the necessary information to describe the population, a demo- 
graphic survey at specific Appalachian sites was planned. Parents of preschool 
children were asked questions relating to education, employment, age of child- 
ren, etc. Thus*, the obtained data not only 'described the characteristics of 



^Appaladiia Educational^ Laboratory", Inc. Marketable Treschool Educat:i6n 
Program: Sasic Program Plan . Charleston, W. Va. : AEL, April, 1972. 



the target populatidnv but also provided information upon which program deyel- 
ppment and ic^leoentation. decisions can becrmade* • 

Methodology • * 

St* • 

The following section provides a description of the sample used m .this 
field study, the techniques used in collecting the data, a 'description of 
the data-gathering- instrument, and the -data analysis procedure. 



Description of Samole 



Based on the requirements of the f ield -studied plan, r it- was decided that 

/, * • • ' 

^the saimle should consist of families living in the states of Alabama^^, Kentucky , 



V 



Ohio, Eennyslvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia, 



In orcfer^ to locate possible sites within the area, a syrvey was made of 
existing programs utilizing regular home visits. Qiief si:ate school officers 
or their fepresentatives were contacted to obtain a list of the home-based 
preschool programs in their' arfea*. The logistical constraints of time and 4vaii- 
able resources made it necessary to utilize parents whose^~chil4ren were being . 
visited regularly by a paraprof essional. IJo other method of sample selection 
would have allowed both an accessible population and the necessary staff to 
condi^t the survey within the time limits of the contracted scope of work. 

From these lists and 'from previous contacts with programs which utilize,' 
the HOPE process, a niinber of sites was tentatively selected for use in data 
collection within the seven st^tres iisted above. The sites. varied in the 
nature of preschool program a2 well as sample characteristics .including ^ 
number of available families. Table 1 indicates th^ size, location, -and 
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Joe E. Shively and Brainard W. Hines. Plan for tdayketable Preschool/Edu- 
cation Prograny 1974* Field Studies . Charleston, W . Va. : Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory, Inc., June^ 1974^ — 
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type of program for each of the sites which were selected for inclusion in' 

♦ 

the field survey* " ' 

The original sal^le of 951 families selected for the study did me|t^.^t^ 
least three general requirements which included most of the .criter^^isted \S 
in the field studies plan, ^ - X. ' ' ' 

1. The sample adecjuately represented the target population as ^N..^^?^'^ 
defined by AEL, i.e., "Families^ with preschool children 

ages 3, 4, and 5, living in areas other than cities of 

^ ' * 3 . ^ ^ 

50,000 or more."* 

2. ^ The sample was readily accessible and di(i not involve major 

«^ « 
logistical problems in data collection. 

3. The sample was large enough for accuracy in extrapolation 
and selected from' the seven state region served by AEL. 

A random s.electiort of families was made in sites where the number of families 
available exceeded the number needed for sampling purposes. 

Since the method of selection of sites aivi families was partly based on 

*^ * • 

availability rather than completely random, it was necessary to determir!,e the 

degree of .correspondence between the** sample and the MPEP target population on 

variables where da^a were already available. A preliminary comparison of 

data from the coiinties in which srtes were located with corresponding data 

from the total adult population in the Appalachian Region feveajed that the 

counties in which the sites were located as a whole had a lower level of 

income ($5,746) ^than the figure for the overall region ($6,873). In addition," 

these counties .had a. slightly lower percentage o£ ^families with television 

sets (90%) than did_ the region (92%). See Appendix A for ^re detailed data. 



^ . "^Ibid. , p. 4,. 

f * 
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If the Sample 'selected from eacii^site was reprjssentative of the county 
* •/ 
from which it was chosen, then the sites slightly rinderestimated the socio- 

* * - 

economic level of the general population of the iippalachian Region. Data 

* ^ 

• • • 

pbtained from the U. S. Census Bureau provided evidence of the relationship 
be.tween the survey s,ample 'and the specific MPEP target population, A com- 
parison of the survey data from 951 surveyed homes with the U. S." Census" 
Bureau preschool family data on educational, occupational, and other demo- 
.graphic Variables indicated the npn-similari£y between the distributions, 
\ " * Consequently, a matrix sapling technique based on educational and occupa- 
» tional variables was employed to sataple from the survey dlata such that the 
resulting survey distribution and the U/ S. Census Bureau distribution would 
be comparable. Use of the*mat*rix sampling technique resulted in a revised 
survey sample (n = 699) whose distribution was comparable to the distribution 
of the U. S. Census Bureau dara for the specific MP'EP target population. 
Comparability of the data collected in this survey with the U. S; Census 
Bureau population statistics thiis established the validity and credibility^ 
of the data, collected in the television and parent materials surveys. 
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Data Collection Techniques -r ' 

The evaluation staff decided to train the super;visory ^taff of the nine ' ; 

' • ^ ^ 

sites who in turn would train their staff to go into the homes and collect 

the data since it 'was not practical for AEL to train all of the paraprofessionals 

to administer the instrment used in the field survey. 

The supervisory staffs wer^ brought to AEL during early March of 1974, 
and were acquainted with the purposes and structure of the field study. They 



V 



were trained in the administration of the instrument and were aided in the 



selection of parents who were to receive the survey . insfcr;jments . During the 
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. training sessions, definitions of terms were standardized, allotted time for 

ac^rdnistration was discussed, and procedures for handling any refusals by 

"parents to respond to specific items or whole questionnaires werrt^ established. 

After returning to their sites, the supervisors^ were responsible for * 

both training and coordinating activities of the paraprofessionals. A total 

of fifty home visitors was trained in all of the sites, allowing for approxi- 
* ♦ • ^, 

mately twenty famili^s'to be surveyed by each, home visitor. Appendix B con- 
tains the instructi'on sheet used by the home visitors. 

• The survey was carried out during^the period of March 15 to Marth 29 
with most home visitors* gathering data after regular working hqurs. This 
schedule helped to. prevent any interference with normal program operation 
0 within the sites. •/ * 

During the time the survey data were' being'* collected, AEL staff visited 
with each si,te or contacted them by tel^ephone to ascertain that schedules * 
were being met and that, proper data collection procedures yj^t^e being followed. 
After the data were collected, they^were retdame'd to AEL for compilation. 
Each supervisor was contacted-^re^ther by telephone or through a return "trip* 

o to AEL — and was debriefed. Any difficulties of successes related to either 

; ' - ^- • \ ' ^ ' 

the training procedures or data collecticJn techniquel^ \were discussed and 

recorded. Interpretations of the debriefing information could then be used 
to help explain or clarify iinusual data, analysis outcomes. 

Description of the Instrument ^ , ' • 

The instrument contedns thirteen items dealing with various character- 

t * 

istics of the target population (see 'Appendix C) . Item 1 deals with the . 

number of children by age level living within the home. Items 2, 3, and 6 

' ' ' ' 

pertain to previous educational experiences of the pregcl^odl children. Items 
4 and 5 deal with the mother of the preschool child as head of the householS 
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artd item 7 deals with the occupation of the head or the household. Item 8 
pertedns to the population density of the area in-whidi the home is located. 
Item $ asks about ''various reading materials fo\ind in the home ahd item 10 
conci^ms the ed\K:ational level of both the. head 6f the household and of the 
mother, items 11 and 12% respectively, deal with the person in chairge pf. 
the preschool diild during th^* day and those meals that the preschool anild 
eats with -the family.' Finally^ item 13 relates to the frequency of visits . 
by the child to various places of interest. , - ' ' . 

'The instrument was constru9ted to survey those cSiaracteristibs of th^ 
target populktipn which were deemed of importance in the development of the 
educational program. Since only specific auestions were raised-, the items 
on the instrximent provide a valid mechanism for obfainingr tife answers. 

It-'should also be pointed out that several of the ^tems are constructed 

'in a format parallel to it^ms found on other survey instruments for which 

data are available. For example / items ^1, 3, A, 1, 8/ and 10 are also items 

which appeared on the .U. S. Census questipnnaire of .19"/o. Similarly, items 
" > ; • ; 

^9, 10, and 13 are items which appeared in a stdrVey conducted in two sites in' 
Appalaj^hia in 1968 by Hooper and Marshall.^ 

Hie Hooper-Marshall survey covered a series of studies whose. major ' 
emphasis was with- socioeconogjically disadvatntaged preschool children. A ^ 
portion of the Blooper-Marshall stfrvey involved administering several survey 
instr\iments to 111 families of preschool children in two counties in West 
Virginia, it is the data obtained through ^these iifttnaments that are pij^- 
rented v^ere appropriate as comparative data. 



^F^ H. HooJ^er and W. H. Marshall. Ihe Ini1^ial Phase of a Preschool Cur- 
riculum Development Project, Final Report , !^Morgantovm, Va> ; West .Virginia 
.University, August, 1968. 



Data toalysis . ' . • 

Since the local demographic survey was conducted to provide information 
necessary to accurately describe^ the characteristics of the tcirget population, 
no inferential statistics were require'^: All data collected were treated via . 
tabxilations and desbriptive statistics, ^ 

Results of the Survey • * " ^ 

Each item on the survey will be presented and a tabulation of the data 
will also be provided. Where appropriate comparison data from either the 
Hooper-Marshall study or from tne U. S. Census Bureau are available, tr^ey 
will be presented. ' 



Number and Location of Sancle 



Item 1. This question asked "How many children of each age (0^ 1/ 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6 or older) live in this house?" "Pable 2 presents the regional dat,a 
for this item. - 

Table 2 

Number of Families V7ith Children of Different Ages 
(Regional, n^699) . ^ 
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From Table 2, it appears that there are 236 three -year- old children, 
264 four-year-old children, and 343 five-year-old children in the Scunple of 

17" . ^ - . 
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699 families. [The ^36 is obtained from the 232 families having one child and 
two families having two children", i.e., 236 - (232 x 1) + f2 x -2) . The other 
figures are obtained in a similar manner.] There are only 135 two-year-olds, • 
78 one-year-olds, and 65 children of less than one year of age. There were 
636 families* (91%) who had no children of less than one year of age. Over 
<^e-half of the families (55.9%) have older children in the home. 

Table 3 presents data on the actual size of the family in tenris of the * 
number of children living at hone per family while Figure 1 presents the total 
percentage graphically. 

Table 3 

Size of Family . ' 

(by State/Site, n=699) 
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3 


1 


0 


0 


4 


• 4 


" .2 


4 


0 


1 


1 


15 


' 2.1 


. . 8 


2 


1 


4 


1 


2 


3 


1 


0 


1 


0 


1 


12 


1.7 




0 


i 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


1 ; 


0 


0 


0 


'3 


0.4 


n 


48 


91 


L16 


23 


30 


53 


176 


108 


58 


49 


107' 


699 


100.0 



From Table 3 it appears that over one-half (54.8%) of the families only have 

if 

one or two children at home and over three-fourths 05.4^) of the feimilies have 
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three or less ciiiid3;en at home. And nearly seven-eighths (87,1%) of the 

famlies have four or less children at hoiae. Hence, only 12.9% of the fami- 

' lies have five or core children living in the hone. 

Ited 8 asked "In what size place do you live?" Table 4 presents the 

♦ 

regional data ftrr this item, while Ftgure 2 presents the data graphically." 

c • 

Table 4 . ' 

Frequency and Percent of Families by Size of Arek 
in Which Family Resides 
(Regional, n=699) 



50,000-10,000 

# ■ % • 


9,999-2,500 
# %. 


»■ ■ 1 

<2,500 


fbtal 
# ■ % 


47 6.7 

(17.0)* 


Ill ■ 15.9 

(15.0)* 


— « 

, 541 -77.4 


• 

699 100.0 



*U. S* Census Bureau Percentage • ' - \ 

»>- - ■ 

From Table 4 it can be seen that over three-fourths (77*4%) of the fami- 
lies surVeyHil lived in small tcMn or riiral areas of less than 2,500 people* 
Table 5 presents data for item 8 by state/site. 



Table 5 

Number and^Percent of Families Living in Communities 
ofyifarious Sizes 
(by State/Site, n=699) 





50,000- 


-10 


,000 






9,999 


-2,500 . 




<2,500 


State/Site 


a 
rr 




% 






# 


% 


# 


% 


Alabama 


15 




31 






5 


10 


28 


58 


KentucKy 


0 




P 






0 


■0 


91 


100 


Ohio 


13 




11 






33 




70 


60 


Pennsylvania #1 


0 




0 






11 


y 48 


12 


52 


Pennsylvania #2 


5 




17 






10 


33 


15 


50 


Pennsylvania Total 


5 




9 






■ 21 


40' 


27 


51 


Tennessee 


• 0 




0. 


k 




25 


14 


151 


•86 


Virginia 


2 




2 






27 


25 


79 


73 


West Virginia SI 


0 




0 ■ 






0 


0 V* 


58 


100 


We&t Virginia #2 


12 * 




24 






0 


0 


37 


76 


West Virginia Total 


12 




11 






0 


0 


95 


89 


Total 
> 


47 




7 






111 


16 


^41 


77 



17 



80—1 



- 70— ill 



60-: 



50—;: 



77.4 



Percent ^.j.^. 

• of 40^11111^ 
Families 



30—' 



20- 



;:H:::n::;:;::::::;J 
::::::::::::;!::H:!| 



15.9 



6.7 
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Than 

2^00» . 



2^0Q 
to 

10,000 ' 
Size of Area 



10,000 

to 
50,000 



Figure 2 
Percent of Families 
■ by Size of Area 
In which Family Resides 
(Regional, n = 699) 
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Parental Characteristics 



• Iteck 4 asked "Is the mother the *head of the hpus.ehbld?" Table 6 pre- 

' * * * • * 

sents the regional data for' this item. 



Table '6 



■Frequency and. Percent of Mothers as Head pf Household 
(Regional, n=699) 



Yes . ; 
i %.-. 


. .No 
# %* 


Total ^ 
# % 


88 12.6 

(7.3)f- 


611 87. V 

(92.7)* 


699 IQO.O 



*U,S. Bureau 'Of. the Census • 
r ^ * '/ 

From Table 6, it is evident that i^ronly 12.6% of the families 
was the. mother considered to be the head pf the household. Table 7 
the data by state/site., • ^ 

Table -7 

Number and Percent of Families ^-There tother Is 
Head of Household 
(by State/Site^ n=699) 



surveyed 
presents 



State/Site 


Mother Head of Household 


# 


No 

\ % 


Yes 


% 


•Alabama 


37 


77 


11 


23 


Kentucky 


80 


88 


11 


12 


Ohio 


105-- 




11 


9 • 


Pennsylvania #1 ^ 


15 


65 


8 


35 


Pennsylvania #2 


22 


73 


8 


27 • 


Pennsylvania Total 


37 


70. 


16 


30 


Tennessee • ' 


165 


. 94 




6 


Virginia 


92 


• -85 . 


16 

• 


15 


"West Virginia #1 


55 


95 


3 


5 


West Virginia #2 . 


40 


82 


9 


18 


West Vir-ginia Total 


95 


89 


12' * 


11 " 


Toji^l 


611 


• 87.4 


88. 

« 


12.6 



. Item 5 asked "Does the ^ther work outside the hcane?" Table 8 presents 
the regional data for this item, whereas^ Figure 3 'presents the data* graphically . 



Table 8 ^ 

« » 

Frequency and Perqent of t*amilies Where Mother Works 

Outside Home 
(Regional, n=69"9). 



Non-Work 
# * % 


Part-Time 

# • % 


Full-Time 
§ ■ % ■ 


511 73.1 

1 


61 8.7 


' 127 18.2 



From Table 8, it appears that most (73.1%) of the mothers are not employed 
outside the home and only a few work part-time outside the hOTie. Table 9 
presents this item data by state/site. ^ ^ 

Table 9 

Frequency' and Percent of Families Where Mother Works 

Outside Home 
(by State/Site, n=699) 





"Non- 


-Work 


Part-T^xne 


Full- 


•Time 


State/Site 


u 
n 


% 


# 


% 


# 


% 


Alabama ^ 


25 


52 


6 


13 . 


17 


35 


Kentucky 


72 


79 


"7 


. 8 


12 


13 


Ohio 


77 


66 


. 14 • 


12 


25 


22 


Pennsylvania #1 


12 


52 


■ 5 


22 


6 


26 ■ 


Pennsylvania #2 


26 


87 


0 


0 


4 


13 


Pennsylvania Total 


38 


72 


5 


9 


10 


• 19 


Tennessee 


139 


79 


15 


• 9 


22 


13 


Virginia 


85 


79 ■ 


8 


,7 


15 


14 


West Virginia #1 


36 


62 


5 


9 


17 


29 


West Virginia-'#2 


39 


. 80 


1 


2 


9 


18 


West Virginia fetal 


75 


70 


6 


6 


' 26 . 


24 


Total 


511 


73.1 


61 


8.7. 


127 


18.2 




■ 














Figure 3 
Emploympnt Status of Mothers 
(Regional, n = 699) \ 
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^From TaJ5le,9/ it can* be seen that in Alabama over one-third of the 
. ipothers (35%) work full-time outside the home. 

Item 7 asked "What is the occupation of the head of the household?" 
Each person surveyed was to state exactly what the occupation was and then 
the hcxQe visitor/surveyor used this description to classify the occupation 
into one of thirteen categories. These thirteen categories were derived 
from the categories ^generated by the U. S. Bureau of the Census* Table 10 
presents the regional data for item 7/ while Figure 4 depicts the data 
graphically. ' 



Table 10 

Frequency of Heads of Household in Varic?us Occupations 
(Regional, n=699) 



Occupat^pil Category 


Frequency 


Percent 


U.S. Census * 
Bureau Percent 


1. 


Professional/Technical * 


54 


7.7 


10.5 


2. 


Managers /Administrators 


42 


6.0 


.7.1 


3. 


Sales Workers ^ 


16 


2.3 


4.4' 


4. 


Clerical Workers 


' 12 


1.7 


5.1 


5. 


Craftsmen- 


162 


^ 23.2 


22.1 • 


■ 6. 


Operative 


79 


11.3 


18.7 


7. 


Truck Drivers 


'* ^ 61 


8.7 


6.9 


^ 8. 


Laborers/ non-farm 


. 110 


. 15.7 


6.1 


9. 


Farmers/Farm I^anagers 


27 


3.9 


1.6 


10. 


Jarm Laborers/Foremen 


6 


0.9 


1.0 


11. 


Service Workers 


40 


5.7 


. 4.0 


12. 


Private Household Workers 


2 ^ 


0.3 


0.3 


13. 


Not Employed and Unemployed 


86 


12.3 


12.2 




Missing 


2 


0.3 





From Table 10'/ it appears that ov6r one-third (3819%) of the 'heads of 
household were listed as being either craftsmen or non-farm laborers. Table 
11 presents item 7 data by state/site. 
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Clerical Workers 
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"'OpJfrativc 
Truck Drivers 
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1 
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15.7 
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Figure 4 v 
Percent of HeadaKOf Households 
in Various Occupations 
(Regional, n = 699) 
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Table 11 

Nuinber of Heads of Household in Vai^ous Occupations 
(by; St^te/Site/ n^SSS) 



Head of Household 
Occupational * 






Number of 


Heads 


of Household 










Ala. 


Ky. 


VJ. 


Pa. 


Tenn . 


va . 


W.Va. 


Total 
# % 






Tot. 






1 iOu. 


Prrtf /Tpch- 


0 


3 


a12 




• 2 


2 


11^ 


13 


11 


2 




54 


7*7 


s 

^ • / fiiiini L 1 1 • 


3 


1 


11* 


0 


0 


0 


21 


4 


2 


0 


*> 

2 


42 


6.0 




1 

A. 


Cm 


2 


u 


U 


U 


7 


^ 1 




J. 




16 


2.3 




0 


2 


4 


fx 
\J 


0 


0 


4 


0 • 


2 


0 


2 


12 


1.7 




1 n 




33 


5 


6 


11 


41 


28 


11 
* 


5 


17 


162 


23.2 


VJWC ^ Cl L> ^ V c 




Cm 


7 




2 


c 
D 


17 


17 




6 


Id 


79 


11.3 




D 


7 


• 9 






- b- 


16 


12 






c 


•61 


8.7 




4 


27 


9 


4 


6 


10 


34 


7 


7 


12 




110 


15.7 


Fanners/Farm I5grs. 


0 


1 


7 


0 


0 


0 


4 


11 


4 


0 


. 4 


'27 


3.9 


Feunn Ubrs. & Foremer 


0 


0 


1 


0 


Q 


0 


- P 


4 \ 


1 • 


0 


1 


6 


0.9 


Service Workers 


5 . 


2 


.8 


4 


2 


6 


6 


7 


4 


2 


6 


40 


5.7 


Pvt. Hoiisehold Wkrs. 


1- 


.0 


0/ 


■ 1 


' 0 


1 


0 


0. 


0 


0' 


0 


2 


0.3 


Unemploye^d/Not Empl. 


1 


22 


13 


4 


7 


11 


15 


'4 


2 


.18 


•20 


86 


12.3 


Totals • 


47 


91 


116 


23 


29 
• 


• 52, 


176 


108 


58 


49 


107 


697 


99.7 


Missing 


1 








1 


1 












2 


0.3 



. Item 10 dealt with the highest gra(?e in school completed by the head of the 
household and by the mother. Table 12 presents the regional data for item 10, 
whereas Figure 5 depicts the data graphically. Data from the 1968 Hooper- 
Marshall study are al$o presented in Table 13, but it should be noted that in 

the study the educational attainment of the father and not of, the head of the 

♦ 

household was specifically requested. 
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Table 12* 

Educational Level of Heads of Household (# and % of Families) 

and of Mothers 
(Regional, n=699) 



Educational 
Level 


Head of Houseliold 




Movers 




# 


% 


U.S. Cprtsus 

% 


# 


% 


U.S. Census 

% 


Element arv 














1"^4 vears 


41 


5.9 


4.2 


13 


1.9 


1.4 


5-6 years 


37 


5.3 


4.9 


19 


2.7 


2.5 


7 years 


40 


5.7 


4.5 


24 , 


3.4 


3.2 


8 years 


94 


, 13.4 


10.1 


54 / 


7.7 


7.5 


High School 














1-3 years 


134 


19.2 


20.7 


182 


26.0 


24.5 


4 years 


251 


35.9 


37.8' 


322 


46.1 


41. 


College, 














1-3 years 


53 


7.6 


8.2 


58 


8.3 


8.1 


4 years 


27 


3.9 


5.4 


24 


3.4 


4.0 


5+ years 


19 


2-7 


4.4 


'3 ^\ 


0.4 


1.1 


Omit 


3 \ 


0.4 




0 


0.0 





From Table 12 over 50% of the heads of household, are , 4t least high school 
graduates and over ,80% are at least eighth grade graduates-J LeSs than one-fifth 
of the heads of household' have completed less than eight yiars of formal school- 
ing. Unfortunately, the same comparisons from Table 13 cannot be made. It is 
interesting to note, however, that the percent o£ mothers>jcompleting collegiate 
activities has increased over 670% from the 1968 survey to the 1974 survey. \^ 
Similarly, but to a lesser .extent than for jus£ the mothejr, the heads of house- 

hold also increased by 175% in terms of those who hav6 ^^mpleted collegiate 

... k ^ 

activities. It should also be pointed out-ithat the ffg/ires for head of household 

/* 

may be somewhat inflated since from Table 6 it was f^'und that 12.6% of the 

f 

mothers were also heads of household and would thus have a double entry. Table 
14 presents item 10 data by^ $tate/site. - 
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Educational Level of Father and of Mother 
196^ Hooper-Marshall Study * 
(n^lll) 



Educational 
Level 


$ 


Father 

; % 




Mother 

% 


Elementary 
±— ^ yeoxs 
5-6 yectrs 
7-8 years 


• 


3 
4 


2.7 
3.6 

■5"? 4 


3 
3 

±D 


2,7 
2.7 ■ 

± J * 3 

\ 


High School 
1-2 yectrs 
' 3-4 years 




11 

' 49 


9.9 
44.1 


33 

53 


29.7 
47.7 


College 
1-4 years 
5+ years 1' 




■ 8 

■ ■ 1 


7.2 
0.9 


2 
0 


0.0 


* 

Omit 




9 


8.0 


2 


1.8 ' 




2? 



ERIC 
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Table 14 



Educational JLevel of Heads of Household and Mothers 
(by State/Site, n=699) 

II - ' 



Educational 
Level 


Head of Household 


Ala. 


Ky. 


Q. 


; 


Pa. 




Tenn. 


Va. 


W.Va. 


#1 


#2 


Total 


#1 




ToEal 


Elementary 
























1-4 years 


3 


8 


2 


0 


O 


• 0 


8 


14 


2 


4 


6 


5-6 years 


4 


7 


2^ 


0 


0 


0 


6 


13 


2^ 


3 


5 


7 years ' 


7 


3 


2 


0 


3 


3 


10 


11 


l' 


3 


4 


8 years 


9 


19 


10 


6 


2 


' 8 


22 


8 


7 


11 ^ 


18 


High School 
























1-3 years 


7 


18 


25 


6 


•4 


10 


36 


16 > 




13 


22 


4 years 


15 


26 


47 


10 


19 


29 


64 


31 


27 


12 


39 


Col lege 
























1-3 years 




7 


16 


1 


2 


3 


13. 


5 


6 


1 


7 


^ 4 years 


1 


2 


6 


0 


0 


0 


10 


6 


2 


0 


2 


5+ years ^ 


0 


1 


5 • 


0 


0 


0 


6 


4 


2 


1 


. 3 


<^t 






1 








1 






1 


1 


Total 


48 


91 


115 


23 


30 


53 


175 


108 


58 


48 


106 




Mother 




Educational 


Ala. 


Ky. 


0. . 




Pa. 


Tenn. 


Va. 




V7.Va. 


Level 








SI 




Total 








#2 


Total 


Elementary 
























1-4 years 


2 


4 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2^ 


4 


0 


1 


1- 


5-6 years 


2 


2 


0 


0 


. 0 


0 


5 


10 


0 


0 


0 


7 years 


4 


5 


0 


0 


,0 


0 


7 


5 


1^ 


. 2 


3 


8 years 


7 


6 


7 


1 


0 


1 


19 


9 


3 


2 


5 


High School 
























1-3 years 


13 


24 


18. 


6 


7 


13 


54 


28 


8 


24' 


32 


4 years 


15 


38 


69 


16 


20 


36 


67 


40 


40 


17 


57 


College 
























1-3 years 


5 


7 


12 


0 


2 


2 


17 


9 


4. 


2 


6 


4 years" 


0 


5 


9 


0 


1 


1 


5 


1 


2 


1 


3 


5+ years 


0 . 


0 


1 


0 


0 


0 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


Total .* 


.48 


91 • 


116 


23 


30 


53 


176 


108 


58 


49 


107 



23 



24 



cational Characteristics of Ch ildren , 

Item 2 asked "How many of the children (ages 3, 4, and 5) have had nursery 

school experience?** Table 15 presents the regional data for this item. 

- • * ^ 

Table 15 



Number of Families With Children Who Have Had 
* Experience in Nursery' School 

(Regional/ n=699 Families) 





Total 
Children 


.>Public 


Parochial 


Other Private 


Total 


Age 3 


236 


15(1) 6.4% 


1(1) 0.4% 


5(1) 2.1% 


21(1) 8.9% 


Age 4 


264 


44(1), 2(2) 17.4% 


1(1) 0.4% 


6(1), 1(2) 2.7% 


51(1), 3(2) 20.5% 


Age 5 


343 


53(1) 15.5% 


2(1) 0.6% 


16(1) 4.7% 


71(1) 20.7% j 


Total 
Children 


• 843 


116 13.8% 


4 0.5% 


29 3.4% 


149 17.7% 



♦The nximber outside the parentheses indicates the number of families providing 
responses to this category, whereas the number inside the parentheses indicates 
the nxamber of children within the family with nursery school exper^ience; e.g., 
3(2) implies three families have two children each of a given age level in a 
particular type of program. The percent is the niomber of children in a par- 
ticular type of program (by age level) to the total number of children of a 

given kge level. 
t 

From Table 15 it appears that those children who are older have had more 
exj^eriences in nursery school. This is probably a function of their age having 
allowed them more opportunities to attend. One of the limitations associated 
with interpretation of this item is that each-^f the survey sites insisted on 
its own definition of nursery schpol. Some sites viewed it as a custodial 
environment, whereas xJther sites saw nursery school as more of an educational 
experience. Nevertheless, only 18% Qf the children in the stirvey had received 
some form of nursery school experience. 

Item 3 asked. "How many ofi^e children (ages 3, 4, and 5) have had kinder- 
garten experiences?" Table 16 presents the regional data for this item. 
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Table 16 

Number of Families With Children Who Have Had 
Experiences in Kindergatrten 
(Regional, n=^99 Families) 



r 


^ Total 
Children 


Public 


Parochial 


Other Private 


Total 


Age 3 


236 


10(1) 4.2% 


1(1) 0.4% 




11(1) 4.7% 


Age 4 


- 264, 


,13(1) 4.9% 




4(1)'" 1.5% 


" 17(1) 6.4% 


Age 5 


343 


181(1) ,3(2) 53.6% 




2(1) 0.6% 


183(1) ,3(2) 55.1% 


Total 
Children 


* 843 


210 24.9% 


; 0.1% 

■ 


6 ' 0.7% 


217 * 25.7% 
0 



As anticipated and indicated in Table 16, children *who aure older have 
had more experiences in kindergarten. About 55% of the five-year-olds had 
had some form of kindergarten (primarily pxiblic) . • The data in this item are 
again confounded by the differential interpreta^tions of the meaning of kinder- 
garten at various sites. Many sites, according to the supervisors of the 
data collectors and as indicated by the direction of responses, contended 
that a non-school supported home-based educational program was a kindergarten 
program — especially where five-year-olds were concerned.. Hence, over 25% of the 
children in the survey had received experiences in kindergarten. It should be 
noted that there may* not be as much participation in' the general population of 
preschool families. By definition our sample had at .least one child ma > 
preschool program and this may. not necessarily be true fdr a general survey 
of families with children of preschool age. iU. S. Bvireau of the Census data 
indicated that only 16.1% of the children, ages three^ to five, ^ere enrolled 
in preschool education.) 

Item 6 asked "How^manyof the children' (ages 3, 4, and 5) have had home- 
based experiences?" Table 17 presents the regional data for this item. 
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Table 17 

Frecpiency of Faz41ies With CSiildren Who Have Had E^eriences 
in Programs Which Are Hoae-Based 
(Regional, n=699 Fainilies) 



Age 
Lever 


Total. 
Children 


Frequency 


Percent 


Age 3 


236 


175(1), 2(2) 


75.0% 


Age 4 


264 


228(1), 3(?) 


8715% 


Age 5 


343 


236(1), 2(2) 


69.4%- 


Total 
Children 


843 ' 


653 


77.5% 



Fron Table 17 it can be seen that 653 of the 843^ children of ages ^hree 

f 

through five (77.5%) were reported to have had sone form of hone-based exper^ 
ience. Again the problem of interpretation exists because of the diversity of 
definitions applied to the programs at the various sites. Although the defini- 
tion of program types was standar dized _among supervisors, the home visitors 
and/or parents may have used their wn definitions and hence affected the num-* 
bers appearing in the table. 



Home Environment 

Item 9 asked "Which of the following do you have ^.n your home at present?" 
Each family surveyed was to respond eis to whether or not reading materials such 
as newspapers and magazines were present in the home on a regular basis. Table 
1§ presents the ^regional data for item 9. Data from the Hooper-Marshall study 
are also presented. 

From Table 18 appears that about three-fourths of the families had 
newspapers, magazines, a dictionary, and library books in their hones on a 
regular basis. However, less than one-half of the families had an encyclopedia 
in their homes. In comparison with the 1968 Hooper-Marshall data, there were • 
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Table 18 



Ntimber and Perqeat of Families With Various Reading Materials 

' Present in the Home 
/ (Regional, n=699) 





' 1968 
(n= 

# 


Present 
=111) 

% 


1974 
(n= 

» 


Present* 
'699) 

% 




Newspapers 




84 


75.7 


497 


71.1 




Magazines 




79 


71.2 


528 


75.5 




Dictionary 




77 


69.4 


541 






Encyclopedia 




49 


44.1 


341 


48.8 




Library Books 




54 


48.6 


549 


78.5 





fewer newspapers, ijut more magazines? dictionaries, encyplop^dia , and library 
books in the hocae. Table 19 presents the data by state/site. 

Table 19 

Number of Families Who Have Various Reading Materials* in Hieir Hone 

(by State/Site, n=699) ' ^ 





Sample 
Size 


News- 
papers 


Maga- - 
zines 


Dictionr 
ary 


Encyclo- 
pedia 


Library 
Books 


Ala. 


48 


31 


23 


37 


23 ' ■ 


26 


Ky. 


91 


47 


59 


74 


. 56 . 


76 


Ohio 


li6 


93 


105 


104 


69 . • 


95 


Pa. #1 


23 


18 


15 


■ 15. 


'10 


15 


Pa. #2 . ' 


30- 


25 .. 


28 


22 


17 


19 


Pa.^ Total . 


53 


43 


43 


37 


. 27 


34 


Tenn, 


176 


137' 


14^ 


135 • 


70 


166 


Va. 


108 


6A 


71 


■ 71 


41 


70 


W.Va. #1 


58 


54 


54 


» 50 


• 36 


56 


W.Va. #2 ^ 


.49 


28 


28 


33 


19 


26 


W.Va. Total 


107 


82 


82 


83 


55 


82 


r 

Total # 


699 


497 


528 , 


541 * - 


■ ■ 341 


549 


Total % 


100.0 


71.1 


75.5 


77,4 


■ 48 r8 


78.5 



Item 11 asked "J)uring the day. who is in charge of the preschool children, 
if they are in the home?" Table 20 presents the regional data for this iten 
and Figiire 6 presents the data graphically. 



Table 20 * / 

Person in 'Charge of Child During Day by Frequency and 
• Percent of Fairdlies 

(Regional, n=699) 



Person in Charge 


Number 


Percent 


Grandmother 


.'62' 


8.9 


Father 


" 15 


2.1 


Mother 


557 


79.7 


4 

Brother/Sister 


9 


1,3 








Other Relative 


- 9 


1.3 ■ 


Sitter 


25 


3.6 


Other 

* * 


22 


3.1-- 



From Table 20 it can be seen that 79.7% of the mother are home during 

the day to take care of the preschool child, and almost 90% of the time it 
♦ 

is either the mother or grandmother who is in charge. Onl^'^6^7% of the time 
is a non-relative (sitter or otherwise) in the home during the daytime. Table 
21 presents the data by state/site* 

Item 12, asked "Which of the following meals (morning / noon, ^ening) does 
the preschool child usually eat with the family?" Table 22 presents the regional 
data for this item. 

From Table 22» it can be seen that over 60% of the preschoolers eat break- * 
fast with the family, only 40% eat lunch, and almost all of the 'preschoolers 
(97%) eat dinner with the family. Table 23 presents the data by sfate?^ite. 
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Mother Grand- 
* mother 



Sitter 



Other 

V 



Father 



Other , 
Relative 



Brother/ 
Sister 



Figure 6 » 
Person in Charge 
of Child During Day 
(Regional, n = 699) 
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Table 21 ' . ' 

Person in Charge of preschool Child During Day 
(by State/Site, n=699) 



• 


Grand- 
mother 
# • % 


Father 
# % 


^{other 
# % 


Brother/ 
Sister 
# % 


Other 
Relative 
# % 


Sitter 
# % 


Other 
# V 


n 




11 


23 


0 


0 


24 


50. 


5 


10^ 


2 


4 


6 


13 


0 


0 


48 




^ . 


10 


4 


4 


78 


86 


0 


0 


0. 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


91 


C^ixo 


6. 


5 


4 


■3 


99 


85 


0 


0 


1 


1 


2 


2 


4 


3 


116 


■Da fil 
ira • r i. 


2 


9 


1 


4 


16. 


70 


0 


0 


1 


4 


2 


9 


1 


4 


23 




2 


7 


0 


0 


24 


80 


1 


3 


1 


3 


0 


0 


2 


7 


^ 30 


Pa. Total 


4 


8 


1 


2 


40 


^5 


1 


2 


2 


4 


2 


' 4 


3 


6 


53 


Tenn. 


14 


8 


1 


1 


149 


85 


1 




2 


1 


7 


4 


2 


1 


176 


Va. 


5 


5 


3 


3 


90 


83 


0 


0 


2 


2 


5 


5 


3 


3 


108 


WiVa. #1 , 


6 


10 


1 


2 


38 


66 


2 


3 


0' 


0 


2 


3 


9 


16 


58 


W.Va. #2 


7 


14 


1 


^ 


39 


80 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


2 


1 


2 


49 


W.Va. Total 


13 


12 


2 


2 


77 


72 


. 2 ' 


2 


0 


0 


3 


3 


10 


• 

9 


107 


Total 


62 


9 


* 

15 


2 


557 


80 


9 


1 


9 


1 


25 


4 


22 


3 


699 



Table 22 



» Meals Child Eats With Family (by Frequency and Perpent) 

(Regional, n=699) 



Meal 


Yes 


No 




% 




% 


Morning ' ' 


42i 


60.2 -' 


c278 


39.8 


Noon 


276 


39.5 


423 


60.5 


Evening 


682 


97.6 


■ 17 


2.4 

* 
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Table 23 

Meals Quid Eats 'With Family 
^ (by State/Site, n^6^9) 









Keal 






Saxnple 




Morning 




Noon 




Evening 




Size 


Yes 




Yes 


% 


Yes 


% 


Ala. 


48 


43 


« 

90 


26 


54 


47 


' 98 


Ky. 


91 


54 


59 ' 


1 


1 


91 


100 


Ohio 


116 


52 


45 


46 


40 


111 


• 96 


Pa. #1 


23 


8 


35 


3 


—13 


23 


100 


Pa. #2 


30 


9 


30 


0 


0 ' 


30 


100 


Pa. Tot^l 


53 


17 


32 


3 


6 


53 


100 


Term. 


176 


109 


62 


102 


58 


172 


98 


Va. 


108 


74 


69 


41 


38 


103 


95 


W. Va. #1 


58 


35 


60 


22 


38 


58 


100 


W. Va. #2 


49 


37 


76 


35 


71 


47 


96 


W. Va. Total 


107 


72 


67 


57 


53 


105 


98 


Total 


699 


421 


60.2 


276 


39.1 


682 


97.6 



Item 13, the last item on the questionnaire, asked "How many times in the 
past year has your child gone to a library, zoo, etc?" Table 24 presents the 
regional data for this item. Also included in Table 24 is the 1968 Hooper- 
Marshall item data collected on 111 families. 

Table 24 • . . 

Frequency and Percent of Families in Which Child Visits Places 

(Regional, n=699) 





Never 


Seldom 


Several 


Times 


Very O^ften 




1974 


1968 


1974 


1968 


1974 


1968 


1974 


1968 


r 


# 


% 


% 


# 


% 


% 


# ■ % 


% 


# 


% 


% ,. 


Library- 


366 


52 


77 


131 


19 


10 


104 


15 


5 


98 


14 


1 


Zoo 


406 


58 


63 


227 


32 


22 




9 


13 


5 


1 


r 


Museum 6 Art 
Gallery 


601 


86 


82 


83 


12 


15 


14 


i 


2 


1 


0 


0 


Fire Station 


412 


59 


66 


214 


31 


23 


55 


8 


7 


18 . 


3 


3 


Railroad Station 


593 


85 


81 


80 


11 


16 


16 


2 


1 


,10 


1 


1 , 


Airport 


350 


50 


51 


210 


30 


' 34 


102 


15 




37 


5 


3- 


Athletic Event 


322 


46 


63 


125 


18 


17 


136 


19 


14 


116 


17 


5 



ERIC 3o 
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From Table 24 it appears that in the past six years there has been little 
change in the frequency of visits to the zoo, museum and art gallery, fire 
station, f^lroad station, and the airport. However, there has been a sub- 
stantial increase in the frequency of visits to an athletic event. More 
than twice as many (percent-wise) families visit the library (several times 
or very often) now as did in 1968. Similarly, almost twice ars "many (percent- 
wise) attend athletic events (several times or very often) now as did when 
surveyed by Hooper and Marshall in 1968. The data in , Table 24 appeaurs to be 
very important in terms of program development implications. The fact that 
very few children have ever gone to most of- the places lifted suggests that 
provisions for visitation should be built into the program. Table 25 presents 
item 13 data by state/site. 

Selected Correlations 



A correlational analysis has als|5 generated coefficients for several of 
the relationships between selected variables in this study. These selected 
correlations have meaning when the effect on program development is considered. 
Table 26 presents these variables and their correlation coefficients. 

/ 

From Table 26 it appears that there is a direct positive relationship 
between the level of education of the parents and the occupation of the head 
of household. That is, in families where the parents have more education the 
head of the household appears to be engaged in a more professional or "white 
collau:" type of occupation. Also, the relationship between the education level 
of the mother and of the head of household is quite high (*52) . That is, 
people with high levels of education, are married to spouses with a high level 
of education. 



Table 25 



Frequency of Families in Whifch Child Visits Places 
(by State/Site, n=&99) 



Place 


Frequency 


Ala.' 


Xy. 


Ghxo 


Pa, 


Tenn« 


Va. 


W.Va. 


Total 


of 


of 








fl 




Tot. 






41 


«2 


Tot. 






Vlalt' 


Visit 


48 


91 


116 


23 


30 


53 




108 


S8 


49 


107 


69^ 


100 




Never 




25 


52 


11 


15 


26 * 


116 


75 


29 


40 


69 


366 


52 


Library 


SeldoQ 


38 


6 


26 




U 


11 


22 


14 




4 


14 


^ 131 


19 


Several Tises 


A 


34 


20 


1?' 


2 


13 


10 


8 


13 


2 


15 


104 


15 




Very Often 


3 


26 


18 


1 


2 


3 


28 . 


U 


6 


^3 


9 


98 


14 




Never . 


28 


45 


57 


11 


17 


28 


-€2 ' 


86 


*40 


40 


80 


406 


58 


Zoo 


Seldoa 


17 


34 


50 


11 


11 


22 


ee 


19 


14 


5 


19 


227 


32 


Several Tices 


3 


10 


9 


1 


2 


3 


25 


3 


4 


4 


8 . 


61 


9 




Very Often 


0 


2 


0 


0 


0 


0 


3 


0 


t 0 


0 


0 


5 


^ 1 


Museuc 


Never 


48 


83 


93 


22 


24 


46 


145 


91 


48 


47 


95 


601 


. 86 


Seldoa 


0 


4 


19 


1 


6 


7 


26 


15 


10 


2 


, 12 


83 


* 12 


C Art 


Several -Tines 


0 


4 


3 


. 0 


0 


0 


5 


2 


0 


0 


0 


14 


2 


Gallery 


Very Often 


0 


0 


1 


' 0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


0 




Never 


1 


50 


77 


7 


12 


19 


121 


96 


7 


41 


48* 


412 


59 


Fire 


Seldoa 


41 


33 


29 


8 


11 


19 


47 


9 


30 


6 


36 


214 


31 ^ 


Station 


, Several Tiaes 


4 • 


6 


8 


6 


6 


.12' 


4 


3 


18 


■ 0 


18 


55 


8 




Very Often 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


3 


4 


0 


3 


2 


5 


18 


3 


f— 


' 

Never 


40 


77 


100 


21 


28 


49 


153 


91 


41 


,'42 


83 




' 85 . 


Railroad 


Seldom 


4 


10 


11 


2 


2 


^4 


21 


14 


10 


6 


16 


%0 


11 


Station 


Several Tir^s 


0 


3 


3 


0 


.0 


0 


2 


2 


5 


1 


6 


16 


. 2 




Very Often 


4 


1 


2 


0 


- 0 


0 


0 


1 


^ 2 


0 


2 


10^ 


1 




^e'ver 


27 


55 


52 


16^ 


16 


32 


67^ 


60 


35. 


22 


57 


350 


50 


Airport 


Se Idoa 


U 


25 


36 


4 


10 


14 . 


63 


35 


14* 


9 


23 


.210 


30 


Several Tiaes^ 


4 


iO 


23 


2 


2 


4 


29 


10 


9 


13 


22 


102 


15 




Very Often 


3 


- 1 


* 5 


' 1 


2 


3 


17 


3 


0 


5 


5 


37 






Never 


22 


34 


33 


16 


14 


30 


84 


70 


16 


33' 


" 49 


% 

322 


46 


Athcltic 


Seldoa 


8 


20 


29 


1 


6 


7 


28 


16 


14 


»3 


17 


125 


18 


Event 


Several Time£l 


11 


17 


26 


4 


8 


12 


35 




15 


6 


21 


136 


19 




Very* Often 


7 


20 


28 


2 


2 


4 


29 , 


8 


13 


7 


20 


116 


17 



• • • -N. 

38 ■ 



34 



Table 26 



Correlation Coefficients and Significance Levels of 
- Selected Variables 
(Regional) 





Correlation 
Coefficient 


# of 
Pairs 


Significance 
^ Level 


Occupation, of Head 6f Household vs. 

Educational Level of Head of Household * 


• -.35^ 


696 


.0001 


Occupatior?'^ Head of Household .vs. 
Educational Level of Mother 


-.21^ 


698 


.0001 • 


Community Size vs. Educational 
Level of Head of Household 


-.08^ ' 


697 ' 


.05 


Community size vs. Educational 
Level of Mother 


-.05^ 


699 




Educational Level of Mother vs. 

Educational Level of Head of Household 


.52 


697 


.0001 



^fie direction of the coefficient is an artifact of the coding and therefore they 
should not bg interpreted as negative relationships. 



- While the education level of the mother and of the head of househ9ld are 

only slightly correlated with community size (.05 arid .08, respectively), it 

appears that these two near-zero t:oef ficients have direct program develop- 

ment im|)lications . Program developers and/or evaluators of program materials 

» 

should not use community size as a criterion for site selection for testing 

prototype materials if the asstimption has been made that the smaller or more 

isolated the community, then the lower the education level of the parents. 

Apparently highly educated as well as less educated parents are found in all 

different siz€f communities. 

J ' ' ' ' . 

Conclusions and Summary 

After the representativeness of the field survey sample was established, 

the data obtained from the demographic survey dges lend support to claims of 

diversity in the Appalachian Region. Some stereotypic claims appear to be 

substantiated as a result of the survey whereas other claims ^appear to be 

refuted. ' ' ' . ' * 
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The size of the families with preschool children in, the survey saitple 
appeairs to be quite small. Over three-fourths of the families have three or \ 
less*childre^ in the home and only a few (about 13%) families are relatively 
large (5 or more children in the home) . ^ 

In 87% of the homes surveyed, the mother of the preschool child is not 
considered to be the head of the household and 73% of the mothers are not 
eitployed outside the home. Consequently, in 20% of the homes the mother is 
the person who is in charge of the preschool child during the day* These 
facts tend to generate a picture of a male-dominant environment where the 
male is employed and provides a home for the female and their children. 

However, when one looks at the occupational listings of the heads of 

household/ over 12%^ of the heads of household are unemployed. Over one-third 

W 

are employed as laborers or craftsmen and only 14% could be considered to 
have "white collar" jobs. Possibly' related to the type of employment held 
by the head of the houshold'is the fact that nearly all the preschoolers 
eat the evening meal with the .entire family, almost two-thirds, eat breakfast 
with the family / but less than one-half of the preschool children eat the 
noon meal with the family. , * / . ^ 

As could be expected from the procedure used in 'obtaining the survey 
sample, over three-fourths of the hoip^s' surveyed are in areas where .there 
are less than 2,500 people. These data suggest that mo^t 6f the MPEP tar- 
get population will be located in. small farm-type 'residence's oy in small 
clusters of residences isolated from larger population centers. 

The data also indicate that^^the educational level of the mother is 
slightly higher than the educational level of the head of the household. 
Over 91% of the mothers are at least eighth grade graduates, whej^eas 80% 
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of the heads of household are eighth grade graduates. ^Similarly, over 58% 
of the mothers are at J?east"^gh school graduates wherea^s about S0% of the 
hefLs of household are hi^ school graduates. Since the EOPt process involves 
the tise of parent materfals, this knowleiige of the level^gf educational attain- 
meatmnay be useful* in prejfel'ing niaterials which are suitable to the reading 
level of the primary users. It should also be pointed out that about three- 
fourths of the homes have newspapers^ magazines, a dictionary, or library 
books present for the adults and children to use. 

Finally^ although there has been little change in frequency of visits to 
the zoo, museum and art gallery, fire and railroad stations over a six year 
period, parents cire more frequently taking their children to athletic events' 
and the library. 

•When one looks at the stat^/site data across the entire Appalachian Kegidn/ 
the presence of diversity becomes mor^ apparent-^ Deprivation does not appear 
to be as extreme as does diversity. Consequently, this diversity must also 
be taken^ into account as program materials are prepared. 



Appendix A 



Selected Demographic Characteristics for Comties of 
MPEP 1974 Field Study Sites 
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Selected Dc^sogr^iphic Qiaracterictics for-'Coilntics of KPZS* '1974 
Field Study Sites 



State 


County 


Sozplo 
Size 


County ^:^:dl.':n 
Farilv InccTO 


\ of Faiilllcs 
B'^loW' P^Vf^rtv Level 


,% Households 
With T7 


AXobcaa ' 




82 


$7,109 


21. 1\ 


93^ 


Kentucky 


Letther 

Pike 

Knott 


122 


$4,372^ 


45. 2V 


83% 


Chio 


Gallia 


143 


$e-,9i5 


19.1% ' 

• 


94% 


Pcnnsyl Vera a 
Tonne Si^ fcc 


Arrstrong 

WashingtCi 

Grecrtc 

Clindi-?<7 cll 
Ed. Co^i..^3) 


86 

20D 


57,901 
$4,086 


12. 8t 

• 

41. I*- 


97% 

88% 


Virginia 


Dizir:o:;:scc 

Ed, C<X>p.^^> 


IC'7 


$5,736 

• 


28.2% ^ 


90% 


West Virginia 


Fendle ten 
Baleigh 


121 


$6,048 


24. U 


90% 


{-lean weig^iUrd uy 


sanple Size" 


* 


$5,746 


29.2% 


90% 


I^an for Appaladriian E£.9:.on 




$6,873^^) 


21.3% (5) 


92% 


Sarrple cxc-iss (-^ 


) or dvfi-cit (.-} 




-$1,127 


+ 7.9% 


- 2% 



^Data obt^ir.f-d frc^ Stata Dtreau oJ CeriSu- reports for Cssch st::te, e.g., U. S. "Bureau of the Censes, 
Census of Pr pjlrftic-".; }^7 : ^ 5o::ieI rcon<r-ir Ciarr'Ct.erigtic^ , Final P,sr o-t ?C(1)-C2/ 

Alabama, U. S. Ccv^rr.r^rt. Frirt^ng Offiw-, V..rh.r,gton/ D. C. , 1972, except that data regarding T\' 
ovTiership fcr this'crelir .n .r/ report ^-crc- c^tainei frc= ?*. C. Uielsen Ccipany data found in the 
Te le vi 5 i on T'xcx. he c , Television Digest, Irr., Wdshmgton, D. C, 1972. 

^Counties «irc Lir'-cstone, r.-cliJ?on, JaC':son, DeKalh, and Karshall^. 

^Counties are Canpbsll, Union, Claiborne, and^Hancock. 

^Counties are Lee, Scott, vrise, and UiS city of llorton. . ' , ' 

5 Calculated frc:;?. 1^70 census reports £ind reported in Derographjc and Marketing Data for the Marketable 
Preschool LJ a^ ^atiort Pro? /on , technical Kcport No. 26, Ap^^alachxa Educational Laboratory, Inc, , Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, 1973. 
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Appendix B 
General Instructions for Home Visitors 
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General Instructions for Home Visitors 

♦** Before adoinistering the siurveys inform each parent that they ha^e been . 

asked to cooperate in several small studies of Appaltidiian families with 

* 

preschool diildren. Although their participation in the studies is 
optional and they^do not have to respond to particulcir items ^ their 
cooperation wouM cert^nly be appreciated. 

1'. On the outside of the packet is written a nine-digit nuini^er. Please write 
this niimber on each of the four surveys on the lines which begin ID # 



Also record the name of the site (or program) , name of the couftvY in which 
the hooTie is located/ and your own namd on each of the four forms. 

2. Remove from the packet the "TV Survey" sheets and follow the instructions 
printed on the sheets. Mark the parent's responses to each item (or answers 
to each question) directly onto the "TV Survej^" sheets. Items 5F and 5H 
require the use of the TV Picture Quality sheet (three pix:tures of TV 
reception) . . * ^ 

3. ^Pirst, remove from the packet the "Pare'nt Materials Survey Sheets". These 

two sheets are your instructicm and answer sheets. Second, remove the three 

sheets of paper labeled A, B, and C in the lov;er left comer. These are the 

sheets that you will hand f3o the parent one at a tipe. -Third/ remove the 

two plastic bags which contain the puzzle pieces and pictures of bears. 

« 

Folia* the instructions carefully and mark the responses to ^ach item on 
tJie two survey sheets. DO NOT AID OR HELP l-HE PARENT IN ANY WAY. 

4. Remove from the packet the sheets of paper titled "Parent Rating Scale of 
Child Ccnipotencies". Give the sheets to the parent and instruct her to 

/ read the directions at the top of the page silently to herself v;hile you . 
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read 'then 'aloud. Do .the two sample questions with the parent .to make sure 
that she knows how to fill out the form. Thea have the parent .respond to 
each item on the sheets by marking her responses directly onto the sheets. 
NOTE: If you know that the parent cannot read the items on the sheets, 
you may read- the items aloud to the parent and then mark her responses 
directly onto the sheets . ' . 

Remove from the packet t^ie three sheets titled "Demographic Survey". Ask 
the parent eadcv ques^on and. then you mark the response directly onto 
the sheets.. Items 2 and 3 require you, the home visitor, to add across 
each rw of boxes ar.c^ insert the total nunber at each age level. Item 
7 requires you to write on the Une the exact occupation of the head of 
household, and the second part of Item 7 requires you to categorize the 
stated occupation and_place the nustoer of the app^jfiate .category on the 
second line. 

vn-xen these tasks are conoleted (and before you get to the next home) , please 
put th3 snsver cheets together irf the foliating order and replace them in 
the packet: 

a. On the top, plabe the "TV Survey" " sheets . 

b. Next to the top, place the "Parent Materials .Survey Sheets". 

c. Third from' the top, place the "Parent Rating Scale of Child Competencies" 
sheets. 

On the bottom, place the "Demographic Survey" sheets. . 
Please leave the puzzic, tlie boar cards, and the three Parent Materials sheet? 
labeled A, B, and C in the home when you leave. 
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ERIC 



site 



ID i 



(/-9) 



County 



Haae Visitor 



Denographic Survey 

Directions: Ask the peirent each question ijelow and meirk the given response 
directly onto these sheets. 



1. How many children of each age live in "^is house? 0 

1 
2 



3 

4 _ 

5 _ 
6 or ^Ider 



.a'O) 

(/2) ' 
02). 

asy 

06) 



2, How many of the children (ages 3, 4, and 5) have had nursery school experiences: 

NURSERY SCHOOL 





Public 


Parochial 


Other Private 


Total 


Age 3 v. • 




Ot) 


(m 


(20) 


Age 4 


(2'U 


(22) 


• 

(23) 


• (24) 


Age 5 


(25) 


■ im 


(27) 


'(2S)' 



3. How many of the children (ages 3, 4, and 5) have had kindergarten experien<;:es? 

KINDERGARTEN * . 





Public 


Parochia^ 


Other Private 


Total 


Age 3 


^ (29) 


(307 


(31) 


-» 

(32) 


Age 4 


(S3) 


(34) 


' (35) 


• (36) 


' Age 5 -f 


(37) 


(3S)- 


i39)' 


'(40) 



4. Is the mothe^ the head of the household? (Circle) 



No - Yes 
0 1 



(41) 



5» Does the mother work outside the home? (Circle) Yes • Yes 

No Part-Time Full-Time 
0 1 2 (42) 
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6^ How many of the childten (ages 3,4, and 5) have had home-based experiences? 



' HOME-BASED 



Age 3 


(43) 


Age 4 


(44) 


Age 5 


(45) 



7. What is the occupation of the 'head of the household? (Write in)^ 



01 Professional and Technical - doctor, lawyer, teacher, nurse, 
clergyman, artist 

02 Managers and Administrators, except farm - sales mana^r, 
office manager, government official 

03 Sales" Worker - sales clerk, real estate agent, insurance 
salesman 

04 Clerical Workers - secretary, bookkeeper, typist, bank teller, 
mail carrier 

05 Craftsmen - foreman, medianic, repairman, plumber, baker, 
carpenter 

06 Operative - m^at cutter, machine operator 

07 Truck drivers, railroad engineers, transporters 

08 Laborers, except farm - construction, freight, materials, miner 

09 Farmers a^d Farm Managers *. * 

10 Farm Laborers and Farm Foremen • ^ 

11 Service Workers - barber, janitor, waiter 

12 Private Household Workers 

13 Not Em^oyed 

Place the number of the appropriate category on the ^line« 



(46-47) 



In what size place do you live? greater than 50,000 

50,000 - 10,000 
9v999 - 2,500 

less than 2,500; small town 
M less than 2,500; farm 



(Circle) 
0 
1 

2 (4S) 

3 

4 



Which of the following do you have .in your home at present? 

(Circle appropriate number) 

, YES NO 

newspapers 1 0 

magazines 1 '0 

dictionary 1 0 

encyclopedia 1 0 

library books 1 0 



(49) 
(50) 
(51) 
(52) 
(53) 



49 



45 



10. What is the .highest grade in school completed by the head oi the household 
and by the mother? Place appropriate nuinber (/ through 9) for eadh person 
on the lines below* ^ 

"I 

Elementary 

1-4 yecirs 1 

5-6 yeairs 2 ' 

7 years 3 * Head ofHjjusehold (54) 

8 years 4 ^..^-^""^^ 
High School ^ 

1-3 years 5 

4 years 6 Mother • (55) 



Collegi 



_;e 

1t3 year^ 7 

4 years 8 

5+ years 9 



11. During the day who is in Aarge of the preschool child:t:en, 


if they are in 


the home? (Circle appropriate nuinber) 






grandmother 


0 




father 


1 




. mother 


2 




brother/sister 


3 


(56) ^ 


' other relative 


4 




sitter 


> 5 




r. other 


6 





(write in) 



1 



Which of the following .meals does the preschool child usually eat with the 
family? (Circle appropriate puiriber) 



13. 







Yes No 






rooming meal 




1 0 




(57) 


noon meal 




1 0 




(58) 


evening meal 

4 




1 ,0 




(59) 


How many times in the past year has your child gone 


to a: 




(Circle appropriate number) 














Several 


Very 




Never 


Seldom 


Times 


Often 




library 0 


1 


2 


3 


(60) 


2CO 0 


1 


2 


3 


(61) 


museum & art gallery 0 


1 


2 


3 


(62) 


fire station 0 


1 


2 


3 


(63) 


railroad station 0 


1 


2 


3 


(64) 


airport ^ 0 


1 


2 


3 


(65) 


athletJLc event 0 


1 


2 


3 


(66) 
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ThiS^ report is published by the Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Inc. 
pursuant to Contract No-. OE-C-3-7-062909-3070 with the National Institute of 
Education, U. S Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. The opinions 
expressed in thii publication do not necessarily reflect the position or 
policy of the National Institute of Education and no official endorsement 
by that office should be inferred. The Appalachia Educational Laboratory, 
Inc. is an equal oppoii:\an,ity employer. , • 
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